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nasal sound and the trilled r's; while in the Southern United States
"old mammies"191 gave to the rough and grating English syllables
an oily smoothness. In the streets of New Orleans, in its old restau-
rants, one may still hear the names of cakes, sweets, and other dishes
in a French that is more lyric than that of France: "pralines de
pacanes" "bon cafe tout chaud? "blanches tablettes a fleur for-
anger" The influence of those "bonnes vieilles negresses"

Caldcleugh, who was in Brazil early in the nineteenth century,
was delighted with colonial Portuguese. A Portuguese grown fat and
lazy. He quickly was able to distinguish it from that of the metrop-
olis. The pronunciation of Brazilians impressed him as being less nasal
than that of the Portuguese themselves, and "not so Jewish" in the
manner of pronouncing the ^'s; "and on the whole is a more agree-
able language than in the mouth of a native."192 A fact that Cald-
cleugh attributes wholly to the climate, the heat of the tropics. The
climate appeared to him to confer upon the speech of Brazilians, as
upon their mental activity, a high degree of lassitude. It is curious,
however, that while he is so attentive to the influence of the Jews
upon the pronunciation of the letter y in Portugal, Caldcleugh does
not note the Negro influence upon the Portuguese of Brazil, although
the blacks were greater enemies than the climate to the double r's
and double is and were greater corrupters of the tongue so far as its
languid quality is concerned. Negro mothers and slave girls, allies
of the lads and lasses, the young ladies of the Big Houses, created a
Portuguese that was different from the stiff and grammatical tongue
that the Jesuits endeavored to teach to the young Indian and semi-
white pupils in their schools: the Portuguese of the Realm, which the
padres dreamed of preserving intact in Brazil. After them, but with
less rigor, the priestly-schoolmasters and plantation chaplains sought
to counteract the influence of the slaves by setting over against the
latter's idiom what one might call a hothouse Portuguese. Their
efforts were in vain, however.

While it may have failed, this attempt on the part of the Jesuits
contributed, meanwhile, to that disparity to which I have already
alluded between the written and the spoken language in Brazil, with
the written idiom withdrawing like a scrupulous old maid from the
slightest contact with the speech of the people, the language in cur-
rent use. There were even, for a time, two spoken tongues: one of
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